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to whom she had already borne children. Though
Lewes's views of the marriage tie were anything but
strict, this had led some two years previously to a
break-up of his family. A legal divorce was impos-
sible ; but George Eliot held that the circumstances
justified her in forming a union with Lewes, which
she considered as equivalent to a legitimate marriage.
I have not, and I suppose that no one now has, the
knowledge which would be necessary for giving an
opinion as to the proper distribution of praise and
blame among the various parties concerned, nor shall
I argue the ethical question raised by George Eliot's
coiiduct. It may be a pretty problem for casuists
whether the breach of an assumed moral law is aggra-
vated or extenuated by the offender's honest conviction
that the law is not moral at all. George Eliot at any
rate emphatically took that position. She had long
protested against the absolute in dissolubility of mar*
riage. She thought, we are told, that the system
worked badly, because wives were less anxious to please
their husbands when their position was "invulnerable."
She held, with Milton, that so close a tie between
persons not united in soul was intolerable. " All self-
sacrifice is good," she had said upon reading Jane Eyre
in 1848, " but one would like it to be in a somewhat
nobler cause than that of a diabolical law which chains
a man body and soul to a putrefying carcase." Mrs.
Lewes was not so bad as Mrs. Rochester, but the
hardship was sufficient to justify an exception to the
ordinary rule. Writing a few months after the union,
she says that she cannot understand how any un-
worldly unsuperstitious person, who is sufficiently
" acquainted with the realities of life," can pronounceith-dancing, horse-
